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Motes. 


A UNIQUE BOOK: ANNA TRAPNEL. 
(See 9 S. viii. 319.) 


I GAVE under the first heading, at the refer- 
ence above,a description of a very curious 
work of which one copy only appears to 
have survived. As that copy was: without 
a title-page, and had otherwise no indication 
of its authorship, I was unable to give any 
information on that point. Chance, how- 
ever, has just thrown into my hands a 
pamphlet which, as I believe, clears up the 
mystery. But first, for the convenience of 
readers who may not have the number of 
‘N. & Q.’ at hand in which my note ap- 
peared, I will summarize as briefly as 
possible the contents of it. 

The book in question is a folio volume of 
990 pages. Itis printed in double columns, 
and consists almost wholly of doggerel 
verse. It purports to be a series of addresses 
or discourses which were delivered before 
gatherings of ‘‘Companions”’—for so the 
speaker always terms them—by a female 





preacher. The addresses were taken down 
by a reporter, who confesses that the lady 
often spoke so fast that he was unable to 
follow her. It need hardly be said that the 
lady’s verse is very wretched stuff, the 
rime and reason of which are about equally 
defective. I gave a few specimens of it in 
my former note, and to that I refer readers 
who may be curious about it. Those, how- 
ever, who are acquainted with the doggerel 
verse of Joanna Southcott will have a good 
notion of that of her predecessor. There 
was, indeed, a great and curious likeness 
between the two ‘“‘ prophetesses”; and 
any one who believed in reincarnation would 
find no difficulty in considering the latter 
lady to be a re-embodiment of her seven- 
teenth-century forerunner. There is this 
distinction, however, between the two: 
the verses of the earlier were extemporane- 
ous, and were spoken to her hearers ; whereas 
Southcott, I believe, never claimed this 
power of extemporizing, but always wrote 
her compositions. 

Recently I purchased at Messrs. Hodgson’s 
sale-rooms a parcel of seventeenth-century 
tracts, amongst which I found one with the 
following title :— 

“The Cry of a Stone, or a Relation of Some- 
thing spoken in Whitehall, by Anna Trapnel, 
being in the Visions of God. Relating to the 
Governors, Army, Churches, Ministry, Univer- 
sities: and the whole Nation. Uttered in 
Prayers and Spiritual Songs, by an Inspiration 
extraordinary, and full. of wonder. In the 
eleventh moneth, called January. 1653. London 
Printed. 1654.” 

A very short examination of this pamphlet 
proved to me that the author of these 
“Prayers and Spiritual Songs’’ was also 
the author of the later volume of addresses 
or discourses. As the matter is not, per- 
haps, of much importance, I will not we 

the reader by setting forth the grounds of 
my conviction at full length; but they are, 
shortly, as follows. The contents of the 
pamphlet and the folio book are of the 
same character, consisting as they do of 
illiterate and incoherent religious rhapsodies. 
The doggerel verse, however, is to me the 
most convincing proof of the identity of 
the author of the two works. I do not 
think that any one who compares the style 
of the verses in the two can _ possibly 
have any doubt upon the matter. It is 
very evident, moreover, that the reporter 
of the lady’s utterances is in each case the 
same person. I will leave the matter at 
that, only remarking that the folio book of 
addresses is now in the Bodleian Library, 
while a copy of ‘The Cry of a Stone’ is 
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probably to be found in the British Museum- 
I mention this so that, in the improbable 
event of any person desiring to check my 
conclusions, he may have the means of 
doing so. 

In ‘The Cry of a Stone’ we have the 
lady’s own account of herself, as taken 
down from her lips by the reporter of her 
Prayers and Songs. She was the daughter 
of a shipwright “‘ who lived in Poplar, in 
Stepney Parish.” Seven years before the 
date of the pamphlet she was seized with a 
fever, from which time, significantly enough, 
her religious convictions dated. She gives 
a long account of her religious experiences, 
her prophesyings, &c. ;- but as these differ 
little from the usual things of the kind, I 
pass over them. She seems first to have 
come into public notice in January, 1653/4, 
upon an occasion when a Mr. Powell, a 
Welsh preacher, was called to account before 
the Council at Whitehall for some of his 
pulpit utterances. She went, amongst 
others, to Whitehall, to see what would 
happen to Mr. Powell. There “she was 
seized upon by the Lord,” and 
“carried forth in a spirit of Prayer & Singing, 
from noon till night, and went down into Mr. 
Roberts lodging, who keeps the Ordinary in 
Whitehall: And finding her natural strength 
going from her, she took her bed at eleven a 
clock in the night, where she lay from that day, 
being the seventh day of the month, till the nine- 
teenth day of the same month, in all twelve days 
together: the first five days neither eating nor 
drinking anything more or less, and the rest of 
the time once in 24. hours, sometimes eat a very 
little toast in small Bear, sometimes only chewed 
it, and took down the moysture only, sometimes 
drank of the small Bear, and sometimes only 
washt her mouth therewith, and cast it out, 
lying in bed with her eyes shut, her hands fixed, 
seldom seemed to move, she delivered in that time 
many and various things, speaking every day, 
sometimes two, three, four and five hours to- 
gether; and that sometimes once a day, and 
sometimes twice a day and sometimes oftner, 
sometimes in the day only, and sometimes both in 
the day and night.” 

A good many other curious passages might 
be quoted from the pamphlet ; but probably 
this is as much as ‘N. & Q.’ will be able to 
find space for. I should like to ask, in con- 
clusion, whether any of your correspondents 
are able to give us any information about 
this Anna Trapnel. There must surely be 
some contemporary references to her and 
her doings. I think she is the first woman 
preacher of whom we have any record—at 
least, I know of no earlier one. 


Since the above was written I have been 
informed by the Chief Librarian of the 
Bodleian that a member of their staff had 





already discovered that Anna Trapnel was 
the author of the folio volume of addresses. 
Tam pleased to know that an independent 
investigator had come to the same conclusion 
as myself on this curious matter. 

BERTRAM DOBELL. 





JOHN WILKES AND THE ‘ESSAY ON 
WOMAN.’ 


(See ante, pp. 121, 143, 162, 183, 203.) 


In 1768 the demagogue assailed Pitt in 
a letter to Grafton with great severity for 
having, in 1763, charged him in the House 
with blasphemy. 

“The charge he knew was false, for the whole 
ridicule of those two pieces was confined to certain 
mysteries, which the formerly unplaced and un- 
pensioned Mr. Pitt did not think himself obliged 
even to pretend to believe.” 

In a characteristic note he adds (‘ Corr. of 
Wilkes and Grafton,’ p. 232) :— 

“The verdict of the jury fully justified Mr. 
Wilkes from this scandalous char 
made by Mr. Pitt.” sal oe Saaeny 

In the House of Commons he had the 
matter brought up, and was present, though 
still a prisoner, during several of the debates 
of the session of 1768-9. In what seems to 
me to have been a mere logomachy he won 
a Pyrrhic victory, the record of his convic- 
tion for “Blasphemy” being expunged ; 
while three days later, on 3 Feb., 1769, he 
was expelled the House by 219 votes to 137, 
mainly for the publishing of this ‘ Essay.’ 
The debate turned largely on the cha- 
racter of the work (the North Briton libel 
having been dealt with in the previous 
Parliament), Glynn and the Wilkites con- 
tending that there was no intention to 
blaspheme and no _ publication; Nares, 
Thurlow (of all people!), and Blackstone 
maintaining that intention was immaterial, 
and Blackstone maintaining what he dared 
not do in his ‘Commentaries,’ that non- 
publication was irrelevant in blasphemy, 
and that that circumstance “did not 
extenuate the guilt of writing it’? (Caven- 
dish, ‘ Parl. Deb.,’ i. 153). 

Both he and Nares founded their views 
solely on these three obscene and impious 
libels, and their views probably helped to 
carry the day (Blackstone wubi supra, 
Nares at p. 156). 

Grenville, uttering a conscious falsehood 
in his speech against the expulsion, said :— 

**] cannot agree with those, who think that the 
papers relative to it were obtained by those who 
prosecuted him in any undue or improper manner. 
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ssoaea There was not the least foundation for all that 
calumny with regard to the manner of obtaining 
them.”’ 

This he knew to be a lie, for in the previous 
Parliament, and in that very House of 
which he had then been a member, Curry, 
being asked by Col. Onslow 

‘concerning the ‘ Essay on Woman,’ he acknow- 
ledged that he had received money for furnishing 
a part of it.’”’—‘Commons’ Debates,’ 1761-4, vol. iv. 
253, 19 Jan., 1764. 

I have spoken of the dispute as a logo- 
machy, for I see little more in it; the 
charge in the Information was for publishing 
“obscene and impious libels....intending 
to blaspheme Almighty God and to ridicule 
our Blessed Saviour,” &c. Probably the 
jury, under Mansfield’s direction, found 
after a long retirement (London Evening 
Post, 21-3 Feb., 1764) that Wilkes pub- 
lished the likels, and were then told—it 
may he after a protest from them—that 
the intent was for the Court. Certainly 
Wilkes had no design upon the public 
morals; but even if we allow some weight 
to Kidgell’s assertion that there were blas- 
phemies forged and interpolated, we know 
too much of Wilkes’s true character to 
acquit him at the bar of History of having 
composed blasphemy and bawdry. Gibbon, 
far from squeamish where it was a question 
of employing irony to the verge of ridicule, 
in the treatment either of the mysteries of 
our religion or of the triumph or capitulation 
of female virtue in unequal contests with its 
enemies, was compelled, after much praise 
of Wilkes’s wit and learning, to add :— 

‘But a thorough profligate as well in principle 
as in practice; his character is infamous, his life 
stained with every vice, and his conversation full 
of blasphemy and bawdy. These morals he glories 
in, for shame is a weakness he has long since sur- 
mounted.”—‘ Journal,’ 23 Sept., 1762. 

Dilke, in quoting Gibbon’s encomiums of 
this date, prudently omitted this slight 
qualification. 

Before quitting the Dyce copy and the 
quarto, we may observe that in each the 
pagination runs straight from the title-page 
through the ‘ preliminaries,” as the * Ad- 
vertisement ’ and ‘ Design’ would be tech- 
nically called, so that in neither does the 
‘Essay’ begin at p. 1. This is what we 
should expect in reprints; but in the 
original we should expect to find a separate 
pagination for the preliminaries, which are 
generally the last to be written and set up 
in type. Turning to Add. MS. 30,885, 
f. 155, we find the attorney speaking of the 
fragment as consisting of a few pages of 
‘ Advertisement’ and ‘ Design,’ and then 





“pp. 1 to 9 of the Essay,” indicating that 
the preliminaries had a separate Roman 
numeral pagination, such as is usual. 
Nevertheless, these reprints probably 
closely follow the original in other respects, 
the few extra pages being, perhaps, required 
for the half-titles to the minor parodies, 
which may not have been in the original. 
Eric R. Watson. 


(To be continued.) 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORIES 
(ADDITIONAL). 


(See 11 S. vii. 483; viii. 124, 173, 213, 335, 
403; ix. 24, 66.) 


Acheson.—The Achesons: a Scottish Family in 
Ireland.—See The Pedigree Register, vol. ii. 
Nos. 22 and 23. 

Annesley.—A Table tracing the Descent of Arthur 
Annesley, who claims the Titles, &c., of 
Baron Mount Norris and Viscount Valentia, 
&e. Dublin, 1772. 

Archer.—Memorials of Families of the Surname 
of Archer. 1861. 

Ash.—The Ash MSS., written in 1735 by Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Ash, and Other Family Records. 
Published for the first time by Hy. Taylor, 
Limavady. Edited by Rev. Edward T. 
Martin. Belfast, 1890. 

Ball.—Records of Anglo-Irish Families of Ball, 
&c., by Rev. W. Ball Wright. 1887. (Super- 
seded by ‘ Ball Family Records,’ 1908.) 

Barry.—Evidences of the Barri Family of Manor- 
beer and Oletham, &c., by Sir Geo. Duckett. 
Kendal, 1890. 

Bedell.—A True Relation of the Life and Death 
of William Bedell, Bp. of Kilmore, &c., by 
Th. Warton Jones. 1872. (Contains pedi- 


gree.) 

Beresford.—Shallcross Pedigrees, by Rev. W. H. 
Shawcross. Hemsworth, 1908. 

Bewley.—The Bewleys of Cumberland and their 
Irish Descendants, &c., by Sir E. T. Bewley. 
Dublin, 1902. 

Blayney.—Notes relating to the Blayney Family 
of Montgomeryshire and Ireland, by E 
Rowley Morris. 1874. 

Boleyn.—Historical Anecdotes of the Families of 
the Boleynes, Careys, Mordaunts, Hamiltons, 
and Jocelyns, arranged as an Elucidation of 
the Genealogical Chart at Tollymore Park, 
compiled by Emily G. S. Reilly in 1835, 
revised in 1839. Newry, 1839. 

Boyle.—Memoirs of the Lives and Characters of 
the Illustrious Family of the Boyles, &c., 
by Eustace Budgell, 3rd ed. London, 1737. 

Boyle.—The Orrery Papers, 1653-1752, 2 vols. 
1903. 


Bronté.—The Brontés in Ireland, by 
Wright. 1894. 

Browne.—Family Notes, collected during many 
Years, by Justin M. Browne. Hobart, 
Tasmania, 1887. 


Dr. Wm. 
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Burke.—William de Burgh, Progenitor of the 
Burkes in Ireland. Galway, 1911. 

Butler.—Life of James, Duke of Ormonde, con- 
taining an Historical and Gen:alogical 
Account of his Grace’s Family, &c. 1747. 

Cairnes.—History of the Family of Cairnes or 
Cairns, &c., by H. C. Lawlor of Belfast. 1906. 

Cairnes.—Authenticated Records of the Family 
of Cairnes, &c. [184-.] 

Camac.—Memoirs of the Camacs of co. Down, 
with some Account of their Predecessors, 
edited by F. O. Fisher. 1897. 

Carlisle.—Collections for a History of the Ancient 
Family of Carlisle [by Nicholas Carlisle]. 
1822. 


Carson.—Some Descents of Carson of Shanroe, 
co. Monaghan, attempted by N. D. and 
T. W. C. Dublin, 1879. 

Chichester.—History of the Family of Chichester, 
&c., by Sir A. Palmer Chichester. 1871. 

Coffey.—Genealogical and Historical Records of 
the Sept Cobhthaigh, now Coffey, by H. A. 
Coffey. Dublin, 1863. 

Colles.—Records of the Colles Family, &c., by 
R. W. Colles. Dublin, 1892. 

Cope.—Records of the Family of Cope, by 
E. E. Cope (née Thoyts). 1901. 

Deane.—The Book of Dene, Deane, Adeane, by 
Mary Deane. 1899. 

Delamere.—Memoir of the Family of Delamere, 
of Donore, Streate, and Ballynefid, co. 
Westmeath. Dublin, 1857. 

Denny.—A Brief Account of the Denny Family, 
by Anthony Denny, A.M., Rector of Tralee 
and Archdeacon of Ardfert. 1887. 

Desmond.—The Old Countess of Desmond: an 
Inquiry (concluded) when was she Married ? 
&c. Dublin, 1863. 

Dill—The Dill Worthies, by Rev. James Dill. 
Belfast, 1892. 

Ellis.—The Ellis Correspondence : Letters written 
during 1686 to 1688 to John Ellis, Secretary 
to the Commissioners of the Revenue in 
Treland, &c., by Hon. Geo. A. Ellis. 1829. 

Ellis.—Notices of the Ellises of England, Scotland, 


and Ireland, &c., by Wm. S. Ellis. 1881. 
(Also four Supplements. ) 
Emmet.—The Emmet Family, by Thos. A. 


Emmet. 1898. 

Evans.—The Last Six Generations of the Family 
of Evans, now represented by Nicholas 
Evans of Lough Park, Castle Pollard, co. 
— by W. Sloane Evans, 2nd ed. 

Farney (a district).—Account of the Dominion of 
Farney in Ulster, &c., by E. P. Shirley. 1845. 

Fetherston.—The ‘* London Money ”’ Inquiry, with 
the Lineage of Sir Henry Fetherston, Bt., 
&ec. 1876. 

Fitz Gerald.—The Memoirs of an Irish Family— 
Fitz Gerald of Decies and Villiers Stuart, by 
Mrs. T. M. Mackenzie. Dublin, 1905. 

Fitz Gerald.—Unpublished Geraldine Documents, 
by Rev. S. Hayman. Dublin, 1870. Ditto, 
No. 2: The Earls of Desmond, by Rev. Jas. 
— with Appendix by D. MacCarthy. 

74, 





Fitz Gerald.—Initium, Incrementum, et Exitus | 
Familie Giraldorum Desmonize, Comitum 
Palatinorum in Kyerria, &c. 1655. 


Fitz Gerald.—-History of the Geraldines of 
Munster, with the Genealogy and Acts of 
the Earls of Desmond,from Maurice Fitz G., 
the first Earl,to Garret, the last, contd. to 
1602, by Thomas Russell. (Date ?) 

Fleming.—Historical and Genealogical Memoir of 
the Family of Fleming of Slane, in the Co. 
Palatine of Meath, &c., by Sir Wm. Bethan. 


1829. 

Folliott.—The Folliotts of Londonderry and 
Chester (reprinted from The Genealogist), by 
Sir Edmd. Bewley. (Date ?) 

Fox.—Some Notes on the History of the Fox 
Family of Kilcoursey in King’s Co. [by M. E. 
Stone]. Chicago, 1890. 

Frazer.—Notes and Papers of, or connected with, 
Persifor Frazer, in Glasslough, Ireland, and 
his Son, John F., of Philadelphia, 1735 to 
1765, by P. Frazer. 1906. 

French.—Memoirs of the Family of French, by 
John Dalton. Dublin, 1847. 

Fuller.—Some Royal, Noble, and Gentle Descents 
of the Kerry Branch, compiled for his De- 
scendants by J. F. Fuller. Dublin, 1880. 

Gillman.—Searches into the History of the Gill- 
man or Gilman Family, &c., by Alex. W. 
Gillman. 1896 (1895 ?). 

Hamilton.—Hamilton MSS., containing some 
Account of the Settlement of the Territories 
of the Upper Clandeboye, Great Ardes, and 
Dufferin, &c., edited by T. K. Lowry. 
Belfast [1867]. 

Hamilton.—Consultation pour James Hamilton, 
Marquis d’Abercorn, &c., contre le Duc 
d’Hamilton, &c. Paris, 1865. 

Hart.—The Family History of Hart of Donegal, 
by Hy. T. Hart. 1907. 

Heard.—Pedigree of the Family of Heard, 
—" of the Co. of Cork, by Gilbert King. 


Hewson.—The Hewsons of Finuge, Kerry, Ire- 
ry of Royal Descent, by John Hewetson. 

Hill.— Biographical Account of Hill of Hills- 
borough, Ward of Castleward, Whalley of 
Armagh, and McGuiness, Lord of Iveagh 
[anon.]. 

Hovenden.—Lineage of the Family of Hovenden, 
ory Branch, reprinted by R. Hovenden. 

Irvine.—The Irvings, Irwins, Irvines, or Erin- 
veynes, or any Other Spelling of the Name. 
&c., by their Present Chieftain, John B, 
Irving, of Bonshaw. 1907. 

Jacob.—An Historical and Genealogical Narrative 
of the Families of Jacob, &c., compiled by 
Archibald H. Jacob, M.D., of Dublin, and 
i H. Glascott, Esq., J.P., of Killowen. 

Kenney.—The Kenney Family of Kilclogher (or 
Kenne Court), co. Galway. Pedigree ex- 
tracted from Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ with 
— by Jas. C. FitzGerald Kenney. 


Langton.—Memorials of the Family of Langton 
of Kilkenny (from the Transactions of the 
* Kilkenny Arch. Soc.). Dublin, 1864. 
a Family of Limrick, of Schull, co. 
York. 
W. Roserts Crow. 


( To 4€ continued.) 
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INscRIPTIONS AT NapLEes.—My attention 
has recently been called to the series of 
articles published in ‘N. & Q.’ under the 
above heading between 1907 and 1909 (10 S. 
viii. 62, 161, 242, 362, 423; ix. 17; xi. 343; 
xii. 303, 362), giving particulars and items of 
interest in connexion with British and other 
tombstones in the British cemeteries at 
Naples. 

With reference to the inscription on the 
first tombstone mentioned in the list com- 
piled by Lizut.-Cot. G. 8. Parry (10S. viii. 
62), which reads as follows :— 


“Thos. Welch Hunt, Esq., of Wadenhoe, North- 
hants, ob. Friday, 3 Dec., 1824, a. 28. Caroline his 
w., eldest d. of the Rev. Chas. Euseby Isham, of 
the same co., ob. the following Sunday, a. 23. They 
had been married but 10 months when, in an ex- 
cursion to Pestum, a bullet fired by an assassin 
=> Dec., pierced at the same time husband and 
wife,” 
it may be of interest to quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from ‘ Murray’s Handbook to 
Southern Italy ’ for the year 1862, under the 
heading of ‘ Pestum ’ (4th ed., p. 292) :— 


“The spot where Mr. Hunt and his wife were 
murdered in 1824 is on the road to Eboli. They 
had slept at that town, and his servant had placed 
on a table near the window the contents of a dress- 
ing case, which were mounted in silver, and Mrs. 
Hunt’s jewels. A girl belonging to the inn saw 
them, and spread the report that an Englishman, 
carrying with him enormous treasures, was going 
to Pestum, upon which 18 men set out from Eboli, 
to intercept the spoil. Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, after 
visiting the Temples, were returning in an open 
caléche, when they were stopped about 3m. from 
Pestum. Mr. Hunt at first showed- some resist- 
ance, but his wife having implored of him to 
surrender at once, he stooped to take the dressin 
case lying at the bottom of the carriage. One o 
the brigands, who was at the window of the 
carriage, fancying that Mr. Hunt was going to 
seize the pistols, ey fired ; the ball mortally 
wounded Mr. Hunt and his wife. Another of the 
brigands exclaimed, ‘What have you done?’ and 
the murderer coolly answered, ‘Cid ch’é fatto ¢ 
fatto.’ These facts were brought out by the judicial 
investigation, the result of which was that 17 out 
of the 18 robbers were identified by a shepherd 
boy, who witnessed the whole affair while con- 
cealed in a thicket. These men were executed, 
and the 18th confessed on his death-bed.” 


R. H. Hoime. 
13, Piazzetta Mondragone, Naples. 


“LOCI DULCEDO NOS ATTINET.”—With 
reference to that Latin phrase which has 
been proposed as the motto for the coat of 
arms of the London County Council, the 
following appeared in The Times of 23 Feb. 
last :— 

“The mottc—Loci dulcedo nos attinet—is 
taken from the earliest mention of London in 
history, relating to events in a.p. 61, when the 





Roman general decided to leave London unpro- 
tected from the assaults of Queen Boadicea, and 
the citizens remained there, according to Tacitus, 
because of their love of the place. This reading 
has been adopted not only as an extremely happy 
motto, but in consequence of its significance as 
the earliest mention of London in history, which 
remains true to this day.” 

If the ipsissima verba of Tacitus have not 
been given anywhere, your readers may be 
interested to have them from the ‘ Annals,’ 
xiv. 33. 

Tacitus is referring to ‘‘ Londinium,” 
which, though not having the distinction of 
being a “colony,” is, nevertheless, very 
famous for its multitude of traders and 
caravans; and when he comes to the destruc- 
tion of that town by Boadicea, Queen of the 
Iceni, a British tribe which inhabited chiefly 
Suffolk and Norfolk, he goes on to say :— 

‘*Si quos imbellis sexus, aut fessa etas, vel 
loci dulcedo attinuerat, ab hoste oppressi sunt.” 
(Those whom the weakness of their sex, or their 
advanced age, or again the charm of the place, 
had kept there, those were slaughtered by the 
enemy ) 

H. GoupcHAUx. 


‘* LEFT HIS CoRPS.’’—This curious expres- 
sion appears on a gravestone serving as 
the threshold of the south door of St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Norwich :— 

“This stone was laid to C/V honour and 
memory of Thomas Pierson. He left his corps 
April 29th, 1727. 
eet Sarah Pierson his wife left her corps 
Though I have copied many hundreds of 
inscriptions all over England, I never came 
upon this curious expression before. Has 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ ever met with it ? 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

23, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


Tue TAyYtor Sisters. (See ante, p. 109.) 
—May I venture to make a few corrections 
and observations? Dr. CourTtENAY DUNN 
alludes to them as Jane and Ann Taylor. 
Ann Taylor was born in 1782, and Jane in 
1783, and until the imaginative Kate Green- 
away reversed the order of the names, these 
writers, from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, were known by theirmany thousand 
readers as “‘ Ann and Jane Taylor.” 

The poem ‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star,’ appeared in the year 1806, in ‘ Rhymes 
for the Nursery.’ It was written by Jane. 

The two sisters wrote anonymously, in 
collaboration, the following :— 

Original Poems, 1804. 

Rural Scenes, 1805. 

City Scenes, 1806. 

Rhymes for the Nursery, 1806. 
Hymns for Infant Minds, 1810 
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A centenary edition of ‘ Original Poems’ 
appeared in 1904, in which the editor, 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, corrects incidentally various 
similar mistakes. 

If Kate Greenaway had studied at all 
carefully the numerous illustrations drawn 
for the first editions of ‘ Rural Scenes’ and 
“City Scenes’ by Isaac (1787-1865), the 
brother of the authors (see ‘D.N.B.’), she 
would not have made so many mistakes as 
to dates in costume in her designs for the 
poems. Kate Greenaway’s anatomy, more- 
over, is generally slipshod; whereas, even 
at the age of 18, the young Isaac was an 
accomplished anatomist—so much so that 
his drawings were once the subject of a 
lecture at the Royal Academy. 

Henry Taynor, F.S.A. 

Birklands, Birkdale, Lancashire. 


GILBERT WHITE AND THE PoreT THOMSON. 
—I should like to inquire whether any one 
has recorded the dependence of White in 
the matter of verse on Thomson. ‘ The 
Cambridge History of English Literature ’ 
treats both writers in the same volume 
{x., 1913), and points out Thomson’s 
influence on the younger generation of 
poets, but does not mention White among 
them. In his letters White praises the 
diction of Horace, Dryden, and Pope, and 
criticizes Thomson’s. 

** As to Thomson (not Thompson) [he writes to 
Samuel Barker, 30 March, 1775], his ‘Seasons’ 
are sweet poems, full of just description and fine 
moral reflections. But this Scotch bard, through 
a desire of elevating his language above prose, 
falls into fustian sometimes; and though he 
thinks much like a poet, is often faulty in his 
diction.” 

White, on his part, was academically 
careful of his diction, but thought little like 
a poet. “His attitude toward Nature was 
one of ‘admiring observation rather than 
of intimate worship,’” says Henry C. 
Shelley in ‘Gilbert White and Selborne.’ 
** A little turn for English poetry is no doubt 
@ pretty accomplishment for a young gentle- 
man,” White told his nephew. 

** Even the best of his verses [continues Mr. 
Shelley] remind one of the poet who went out 
with pencil and note-book, and having jotted 
down the items which appealed most to his 
fancy, went home and wrote a poem.” 


In spite of White’s admiration for eigh- 
teenth-century precision, the poems printed 
in Harting’s edition of ‘Selborne,’ 1891— 
‘The Invitation to Selborne,’ ‘ Selborne 
Hanger,’ ‘On the Rainbow,’ ‘A Harvest 
Scene,’ ‘On the Dark, Still, Dry, Warm 





Weather "—are so obviously influenced by 
Thomson that one notes with satisfaction 
that among a list of books in White’s posses- 
sion at 18 (see Rashleigh Holt-White, ‘ The 
Life and Letters of Gilbert White,’ i. 32) 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ is included. 

White, in a word, was a transition writer, 
and he falls, like Gray, Thomson, and 
Young, under the “ beginnings of Romanti- 
cism.”’ Wan. CHISLETT, JUN. 

Stanford University. 


CASANOVA AND HENRIETTE.—Perhaps the 
following reference has not been noticed. 
Under date 1828 Lord Malmesbury mentions 
the Hétel des Balances as the best at 
Geneva, “‘ but a very old-fashioned one.” 
He says :— 

‘*Tt is the same in which Casanova’s romance 
with his Henriette took place, and they showed 
the pane of glass, which he mentions, on which he 
had cut her name with his ring.’”’—‘ Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister,’ by the Earl of Malmesbury, second 
edition, 1884, i. 20. 

This story does not agree with that given 
in the ‘Mémoires de Jacques Casanova,’ 
Rozez edition, ii. 149; Garnier edition, ii. 
245. These two accounts are word for word 
the same. After Henriette’s departure 
Casanova writes :— 

** T saw on one of the window-panes these words 
which she had written there with the point of a 
diamond that I had given her: ‘Thou wilt forget 
also Henriette.’” 

This was in 1749, according to a date given 
a few pages further on. 

On 20 Aug., 1760, Casanova found himself 
again at the Balances, where again he read 
on the window-pane, “Tu oublieras Hen- 
riette.”’ The word “ aussi”’ is here omitted 
(Rozez, iv. 201; Garnier, iv. 441). Lord 
Malmesbury was only twenty-one years old 
when he was at the Balances, and his 
‘Memoirs’ did not appear until he was 
seventy-seven. Probably he had forgotten 
the details. 

It may be that this pane of glass still 
exists. In ‘ Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse,’ 
by Richard—no date, but about 1832— 
mention is made, p. 22, of the Hotel de la 
Balanec (sic), probably de la Balance. In 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Switzerland,’ 1904, 
among the second-class hotels is the Balance, 
Rue du Rhone; and in Baedeker’s of last 
year I find ‘‘ Touring Hotel & Balance, Place 
de Longemalle.”’ Very probably these ad- 
dresses indicate the same hotel, as the Place 
opens into the Rue. It may be that this 


hotel represents les Balances of Casanova 
and Malmesbury, though, perhaps, in another 
Will some correspondent who is 


house. 
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visiting, or has friends in Geneva, inquire 
whether the pane of glass inscribed, “Tu 
oublieras aussi Henriette,’ has been pre- 
served ? 

May I here draw attention to a misprint 
in ‘Casanova et son temps,’ by Edouard 
Maynial, 1910? The date given, p. 69, for 
Casanova’s second arrival at les Balances is 
“20 Aug., 1730.”’ This should be 20 Aug., 
1760. The error is reproduced in Miss Ethel 
Colburn Mayne’s translation, 1911, p. 59. 
This part of M. Maynial’s book was published 
in Mercure de France of 1 Deec., 1907, 
where the right date, as it appears in Casa- 
nova’s ‘ Mémoires,’ viz., 20 Aug., 1760, is 
given. 

_It may be worth noting that the transla- 
tion omits in Appendix IT. about five pages 
of M. Maynial’s book, p- 271 et seq., viz., an 
extract (translated into French) from an 
article, ‘Casanova & Dux,’ by Arthur 
Symons, the reference being Mercure de 
France, octobre, 1903. 

According to ‘‘ Lettres de 
Jacques Casanova, Recueillies et annotées 
par Aldo Rava, Traduites de l’italien par 
Edouard Maynial,” not dated [1912], p. 279, 
this article appeared first in The North 
American Review of Sept., 1902. I suppose 
that copyright forbade the reproduction of 
even the extract. It is a pity, as the omis- 
sion makes the translation incomplete, and 
the extract omitted is very interesting. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Femmes & 


Notes oN Worps ror THE ‘N.E.D.’ 


(See ante, p. 105.)—- 


Besnowball.—1611. ‘‘ Hang squibs at his tayle, 
ting him through the town with basons, besnow- 
hall him with rotten egges.’’—G. Chapman, ‘ May- 
day,’ p. 39. 

Bid base, to. Apparently to defy.—1593. ‘‘ So 
shall I bid John Balliol! bace from thee”’ [i.e., 
from the King of England, whom Baliol has 
already defied].—G. Peele, ‘ Edw. 1.,’ sig. I 

Blue kitien.— 1611. ‘‘ Was there ever such a 
blew kitling ?”’ (a girl.}—G. Chapman, ‘ May- 
day,’ p. 47. 

Caput Algol.‘ He may be a king, But that 
I see a Caput Algol here. That hinders it, I 
feare.’’—Id., ‘ Byrons Conspiracic,’ F 3. 

Chance, adj.—-1593. ‘‘ For why the chancest and 
the choisest Queene, That euer did delight my 
roiall eies.”’—G. Peele, ‘ Edw. I.,’ I 

Ciceronian.—1611. ‘‘ A Gentleman of Padua, a 
man of rare parts, an excellent scholar, a fine 
Ciceronian.’—G. Chapman, ‘ May-day,’ p. 36. 

Coach, v.—1593. ‘‘Some thinkes he _praies 
Lluellen were in heauen, And thereby hopes to 
— his loue on earth.’’—G. Peele, ‘ Edw. I.,’ 

Diamond cut diamond.—1604. ‘‘ None cuts a 
diamon, but a diamond.’’—Webster and Marston, 
* The Malecontent,’ sig. G. 


€ 
41O- 





Dislocate—1605. ‘‘ The incision is not deepe, 
nor the Orifice exorbitant, the Pericranion is not 
dislocated.”-—G. Chapman, ‘ All Fooles,’ sig G. 

Encly, v.—1608. ‘‘ A wise distrust, In both 
sorts of the all-enclying starres.’”—Jd., ‘ Byrons 


Consp.,’ G 3. 

Enforce. To inform ?—1611: “’Tis honestly 
said, which when thou hast performed, enforce 
vs. —-Id., ‘ May-day,’ p. 26. 

Flig, adj.—1593. ‘‘ That if his wings grow 
fllig, they may be clipt.”—G. Peele, ‘ Edw. I.,’ 
sig. K. 

Hitchcock.—-1627. ‘‘ Among whom this Hich- 
cock missed his Rapier.”—‘ Iests of G. Peele,’ 

23 


Holy-water-frog, to play.—1611. ‘‘ And so [the 
secret, passing round, will] play holy waterfrog 
with twentie.’”-—G. Chapman, ‘ May-day,’ p. 38. 

House-surgeon.—One would have sworn this 
to be modern; the ‘ N.E.D.’ has it 1825. But 
it occurs in 1605. ‘“‘ How far of dwels the house- 
surgeon.’’—Marston, ‘ The Dutch Courtezan,’ C 3. 

Lappel. (The ‘N.E.D.’ has Swift, 1726.)}— 
1627. ‘‘ He brought [the flowers, &c.] in the lapid 
of his Cloake.’’—‘ Iests of G. Peele,’ p. 10. 

Maudlin cup.—1627. ‘“‘ He caused the sicke 
Gentleman to drinke off a maudlin Cup full.”— 
Id., p. 10. 

Pass the pikes.—-1611. ‘* Y ’aue past the pikse 
yfaith.”—G. Chapman, ‘ May-day,’ p. 45. 

Paws, for hands.—1593. ‘‘ Seaze on me bloudie 
butchers with your pawes.’’—G. Peele, * Edw. I.,’ 
D3. 


Pear maiter, a. <A trifling matter ?—1611. 
‘Thats not a peare matter, man, ther ’s no pre- 
scription for Gentility, but good clothes and 
impudence.’’—G. Chapman, ‘ May-day,’ p. 15. 

Pewter-bultoned.—1611. ‘‘ One of these same 
peuter button’d Shoulder-clappers.”—Jd., p. 57. 

Posteriors.—1605. ‘‘ And there sate he on his 
posteriors, Like a Baboone.”—G. Chapman, ‘ All 
Fooles,’ sig. E. 

Ribandedeare. — 1599. ‘‘ Ribandedeares, Gra- 
nado netherstocks, Fidlers, Scriueners, pedlars.” 
—W. Kinsayder, ‘ Scovrge of Villanie,’ B 1. 

Ridiculous. As noun, meaning insult and 
ridicule.—1605. ‘‘ He giue the Knaue a wound 
shall neuer bleed; So sir I thinke this knock 
rings lowd acquittance, For my ridiculouse.’”’—G. 
Chapman, ‘ All Fooles,’ sig. G. 

Sinnow (?).—1627. ‘‘Comes this she-sinnow, 
early in the morning, with her haire disheualled,’’ 
&c.—‘ Iests of G. Peele,’ p. 18. 

Ting, v.—1611. See Besnowball, supra. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


* Cniox.”—Prof. Skeat in his book on 
the ‘ Place-Names of Beds’ says that the 
first syllable of Chicksand has nothing to 
do with fowls, but can suggest no origin 
for it. Elsewhere we find Chicknal, Chig- 
well, Chegworth, Checkley, Chicheley, Chex- 
field, while Chailey and Cheam have each 
lost a central g. 

We get a hint that it may have described 
some kind of woodland from Redchicche, 
an alias of Neroche Forest in Somerset, and 
from the mention, in an inquest of the time 
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of Edward IITI., of underwood in Northants 
** called Foxhole-chikke.”’ 

With this clue, perhaps some Anglo- 
Saxon scholar can tell us what the word 
really means. OLD SARUM. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


** TrRIFORIUM. ’—This term of ecclesiastical 
architecture, like transept, appears to have 
originated in England, and for many cen- 
turies was known only in this country, and 
indeed only in reference to Canterbury 
Cathedral. Its first appearance is in the 
account of the conflagration (in 1174) and 
rebuilding of the cathedral, written in Latin 
by Gervase of Canterbury, a contemporary. 
Whence he got the word, or how he formed 
it, is unknown. It occurs next (so far as I 
know) in 1703 in N. Batteley’s enlargement 
of Somner’s ‘ Antiquities of Canterbury,’ 
cited, of course, from Gervase. It does not 
seem to have been actually adopted in 
English use till the nineteenth century, the 
first example we have found being of 1815 ; 
but it is then used as a known term, and was 
probably in use before that date. Since 1835 
it has been a common term of ecclesiastical 
architecture, and was explained in French 
in 1868, in the ‘Dict. d’Architecture’ of 
Viollet-le-Duc, as a term lately introduced 
by “les archéologues anglais.” The origin 
of the word, in spite of a host of conjectures 
(many of which appeared first in vol. iv. of the 
Second Series of ‘N. & Q.’), is quite unknown, 
the one thing certain being that from 1174 
to 1800 it has been found only of Canter- 
bury, although it has now been extended (by 
modern English writers) to similar features 
of other cathedrals or churches, not only in 
England, but on the Continent. I do not 
ask readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to renew the wild- 
goose chase after its etymology, but shall 
be glad to know of any occurrence of the 
word between 1703 and 1815. 


** Brxuion,”’ “ TRILLION,” &c.—The names 
for the higher numbers above million appear 
to have been invented, or rather to have 
arisen, in Italy in the fifteenth century. 
According to the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ they 
originated as common abbreviations of the 
fuller expressions due volte millioni, tre volte 
millioni, &e., up to diect volte millioni (a 
decillion). No reference is given for these 





statements, and we have not found the 
authority for them. Hatzfeld and Darme- 
steter do not even trace the French words 
to Italian, but treat them merely as French 
compounds of 6i-, tri-, quadri-, &c., with the 
desinence of million. I do not know any 
work in which the matter is dealt with. 
I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can corroborate this account, or refer me to 
any work in which the subject is treated. 
Oxford. J. A. H. Murray. 


HARVARD COLLEGE BroapsIDES.—Some 
of the early broadsides issued by Harvard 
College are of distinct historical and biblio- 
graphical interest. Most of them are ex- 
tremely rare, and of some which undoubtedly 
existed no copies are at present known. 
The file in the Harvard Library, while 
more complete probably than any other, 
shows many gaps, and I am trying to locate 
copies of these early publications which are 
to be found outside of Cambridge (Mass. ). 
Some unique examples have been discovered 
in English depositories, such as the State 
Paper Office, and even in the Hunterian 
Museum in Glasgow, and it is to be hoped 
that others may be found elsewhere. I shall 
be greatly obliged to any of your readers 
who have information in regard to where 
any of these papers may be found, if they 
will communicate with me. The broadsides 
for which I am searching are the following :— 

1. The “ theses ”? presented at Commence- 
ment by the candidates for the Bachelor’s 
degree. These are large sheets headed by 
an elaborate Latin dedication to the Gover- 
nor of the colony, and to the president and 
other officers of the College, with the names 
of the graduates of the year, and the theses 
they were prepared to defend. The earliest 
sheet known is for the year 1643, and the 
publication was continued down to 1810, 
probably without interruption, except for 
a few years when no public Commencement 
washeld. Of many issued in the seventeenth 
century copies seem to be no longer extant. 
Between 1654 and 1707 only five years are 
represented, so far as I know. 

2. Programmes of the Commencement 
Exercises, in English, to supplement the 
above, which were always in Latin. The 
earliest known to me is 1791, the latest 1810. 

3. ‘‘ Questiones Discutiende,’’ being the 
subjects presented by the candidates for the 
Master’s degree. This Library has an almost 
complete set from 1653 to 1791. 

4. Triennial Catalogue of Graduates (in 
Latin). The earliest known is of 1674, the 
last in broadside form 1773. 
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5. Annual Catalogues of Undergraduates. 
The earliest is dated October, 1803, the last 
October, 1818. The Catalogue in pamphlet 
form began in 1819. 

6. “‘ Order of Performances (or Exercises) 
for Exhibition.” Our earliest is for 23 Octo- 
ber, 1810, but the institution dates from a 
much earlier period. After 29 April, 1817, 
the broadside was succeeded by a folded 
sheet. Wit1iaM C. LANE, 

Librarian of Harvard College Library. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HARWICH AND GEORGE J.—AIl the his- 
torians of Harwich state that both George I. 
and George II. several times embarked or 
disembarked there in their journeys to and 
from Hanover. In no case are any dates 
given, and the ‘ D.N.B.’ throws no light on 
the subject. The arrival of George II. in 
1735 is noted in The Ipswich Journal of that 
date, but I should be glad of any indication 
where I might find the dates of other royal 
visits at this period. GrorGE RickworD. 

Public Library, Colchester. 


BLACKFRIARS: ANCIENT SCHEMES OF 
DRAINAGE (BIBLIOGRAPHY WANTED).—Can 
any reader furnish particulars of existing 
bibliographical material relating to the old 
Black Friars; also the names of any works 
dealing with old English or other ancient 
systems of drainage and sanitation ? 

ERNEST BLiss. 

Oak Lodge, West Wickham, Kent. 


O11 PAINTING ON Brass.—I shall be very 
grateful for any information bearing upon 
a small oil painting on brass which has come 
into my possession. It is a portrait of a 
gentleman, and has this inscription: ‘‘ Iozé 
Ancelmo de Almejda Soares Govern’ el 
app.“ Gr! das Ilhas [?] de Timor e Solor.”’ 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 

Field Place, Horsham. 


Rev. Joun Ricsy, D.D.—Can any reader 
tell me who he was? A mezzotint portrait 
of him, by W. Say, was published in 1818 
by Molteno. W. H. QUARRELL. 


‘THE FRAy 0’ HAUTWESSELL.’—I wonder 
whether any correspondent could enlighten 
me regarding the origin of a ballad thus 
entitled. As far as I can gather, the first 
printed text is to be found in Richardson’s 
* Borderer’s Table Book,’ vol. i. (Legendary), 
published at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1842. 
There it is simply termed ‘An Ancient 
Border Ballad,’ and there is nothing to show 
its origin either as regards text or editor. 
Neither Sir Walter Scott nor Prof. Child 





appears to have noticed it ; at any rate, it is 
not mentioned in their Ballad Collections; 
and although I have searched through the 
‘Memoirs of Robert Surtees of Mainsforth ’ 
I cannot trace the authorship of ‘ The Fray’ 
to him. Accordingly, I shall be most 
obliged for any information—particularly 
respecting an earlier text, or in any way 
throwing light upon its origin. 
Cyrit J. Ines. 
15, Holly Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 


ANGLESEY Hovusr, Drury LaNne.—I am 
anxious to locate the site of ‘‘ Anglesey 
House, Drury Lane,” the town residence of 
the Earl of Anglesey, Lord Privy Seal temp. 
Charles II., 1673-82. Ogilvie’s Map of 
London does not go far enough west. There 
seems no map at the British Muscoum 
showing it; neither is there any history of 
the parish (St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields). I 
should be very grateful for any assistance. 

Vipan, Major. 

Ford Bank, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


‘‘Lea or Mutton” Bapcr.—I have a 
badge in the shape of a leg of mutton. It 
is very beautifully modelled, and is in silver 
—about l}in. long by fin. broad. In 
parts it is l1}in. in depth. I think from 
the hall-mark that the badge was made in 
1814, and I understand that it was worn by 
the President of a club which was called 
the “ Leg of Mutton Club.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if 
there ever was a ‘‘ Leg of Mutton Club,” 
or whether the badge is known as belonging 
te some other institution ? I seem to have 
heard of the ‘‘ Leg of Mutton Club,” but 
do not know anything about it; nor can 
I find it mentioned in any book which deals 
with London or with Clubs. 


Passes TO THE Lonpon Parks. -—I 
have also a large collection—I believe it is 
the most perfect there is—of bronze, brass, 
&ec., passes to the Royal London parks. 
I have studied very carefully the past his- 
tory of these parks, but cannot find that 
there was any period when no one could 
enter except those who had passes. I 
believe that for a very short time St. James’s 
Park was closed to the public; but the 
passes I have belong to several different 
reigns. 

I have also a leaden pass to Cromwell 
Gardens, and I know there is another 
in the collection of a friend of mine. This 
pass is, I believe, of the Cromwellian period. 

Can any reader enlighten me as to the 
exact purpose of these passes ? 

CHARLES Ep. JERNINGHAM. 
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DUELLING.—The customs in regard to 
duels fought with pistols seem to have been 
various. Sometimes both parties fired at the 
same moment, at other times they seem to 
have drawn lots for first shot, and in some 
cases to have walked forward and fired when 
they chose, or, standing back to back, to 
have wheeled at the word and fired. Was 
there no fixed rule ? 

Again, when swords were used, why did 
the seconds sometimes also engage, as in the 
duel between the Earl of Shrewsbury and the 
Duke of Buckingham, temp. Charles II. ? 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


WiLt1AM HAMILTON MAXWELL, author of 
the ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington’ and 
‘Stories of Waterloo,’ is said to have been 
@ captain in the Army in 1812, and to have 
served in the Peninsula. What was his 
regiment ? H. L. 

[The account of Maxwell in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
says: ‘*According to the ‘Army List,’ 1813, 
‘Hamilton Maxwell’ obtained a captaincy in the 
42nd foot on 14 May, 1812. He seems to have 
subsequently transferred himself to the 88th regi- 
ment (I/lustrated London News, 25 Jan., 1851; cf. 
‘Army List,’ 1815, p. 659).”’] 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any particulars 
concerning these Old Westminsters: (1) 
Stephen and William Bull, admitted 1723, 
aged respectively 15 and 13; (2) Henry 
Charles Bunbury, steward of the anniversary 
dinner 1791 ; (3) John Buncombe, admitted 
1737, aged 12; (4) William Bund, admitted 
1751, aged 14; (5) James Burges, admitted 
1721, aged 13; (6) John Burges, admitted 
1734, aged 13; (7) George Burleigh, ad- 
mitted 1724, aged 14; (8) Edward Burman, 
admitted 1723, aged 8; (9) Thomas Burman, 
left 1726: (10) William Burnby, admitted 
1786; (11) Frevill Lambton Burne, born 
20 Dec., 1835, admitted 1850; and (12) 
Thomas Charles Burnett, admitted 1777. 
G. F. R. B. 


HisTORY OF GLASS-MAKING AND THE 
Guass TRADE.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
tell me of any concise account of the history 
of glass in England and France? I do not 
mean Venetian or coloured glasses, but lens 
glasses for achromatic telescopic work. In- 
cidentally, I should be glad of any details 
of the studies of Mr. Chester More Hall of 
More Hall, Essex, who, I understand, left 
some diaries detailing some of his experi- 
ments, which were published between 1729 
and 1733. I shall also be obliged for 


references bearing on this subject to the 
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life of Dollond. Owing to changes in the 
Library here, the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ from which side -lights might 
be obtained, is temporarily not available. 
Further, I should be glad of a reference to 
any work or pamphlet of about 1800 which 
criticizes the British glass tax and its effects. 
I understand that the French ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ contains, under 
Guinand of Brenetz (Neuchatel), important 
side evidence. May I add that my only 
interest in these questions is historical ? 
CrecIL OWEN. 
The High School, Perth, W.A. 


Dr. Kine, AuTHOR oF ‘ ANECDOTES OF 
HIS Own TimeEs.’—I am trying to elucidate 
a mystery which the late Miss WAKEFIELD 
published in ‘N. & Q.’ in January, 1897 
(8 S. xi. 66). It is concerning Clementina 
Johannes Sobiesky Douglass, traditionally 
known as “the Finsthwaite Princess.” I 
have discovered her signature. 

I want to know anything that can be told 
of the Dr. King who wrote ‘ Anecdotes of 
his Own Times,’ from which Sir Walter 
Scott quotes extracts in his Introduction to 
‘Redgauntlet.’ There were Kings of Fins- 
thwaite, and I think that it may quite 
possibly have been through Dr. King that 
Clementina Johannes Sobiesky Douglass 
was brought to live and die at the house 
of one of his relatives, as she did. 

C. G. TOWNLEY. 


[See also 8 S. xi. 110, 157; 11S. viii. 232.] 


LomMBARD STREET BANKERS: SiR STE- 
PHEN Evance.—I shall be greatly obliged 
for any data identifying the successors to Sir 
Stephen Evance and partners, bankers in 
Lombard Street circa 1690-93. I have a 
number of cheques or authorizations for 
payments drawn on him by the Duke of 
Bolton. The late Mr. Hilton Price’s works 
do not afford any information on this firm 
of bankers, and the only reference in other 
histories of London bankers is an excerpt 
from the Gazette, 29 March, 1694, quoted 
in ‘The Grasshopper in Lombard Street,’ 
p. 38. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CHILE vERSUS CuiLI.—To whom may I 
appeal as authority on the correctness or 
incorrectness of the use of the words “ Chile ” 
and ‘‘ Chilean” in place of Chili and Chilian ? 
As a Chilean living in England, I am natur- 
ally interested, and should like to know 
which is right. 

The earliest example of the word “ Chile” 
used by an English writer that I have 
come across is found in ‘A Voyage to the 
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South Sea, and Round the World,’ by Capt: 
Edward Cooke, published in London in 
1712.° Other well-known writers from 1825 
to the present day, including the late Sir 
Horace Rumnbold, Viscount Bryce (‘ South 
America, Observations and Impressions,’ 
1912), and Charles E. Akers, the Rev. George 
Edmundson, and E. G. J. Moyna, in their 
excellent article on Chile in ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ use the e form, both for 
noun and adjective. 

On the other hand, we find writers who 
use *‘Chili”? and “Chilian’’ (‘ Notes of a 
Naturalist in South America,’ by John Ball), 
and many who write of the country as 
‘*Chile,” but describe a native of Chile as 
‘“*Chilian ’”’ (W. Anderson Smith’s ‘Tem- 
perate Chile,’ G. F. Scott Elliot’s ‘Chile,’ 
Sir William Howard Russell’s ‘A Visit to 
Chile,’ &c., and Darwin’s ‘ Voyage of a 
Naturalist’). Is there a correct and an 
incorrect way of spelling the name of the 
country in question and of its inhabitants, or 
is it a matter of choice ? QUIEN SABE. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Will some reader of }‘ N. & Q.’ supply the 
words that are missing in the following 
epigram, and tell me who composed it ?— 

One physician, like a sculler, plies, 
3 . d and every art he tries; 
But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
r me more swiftly to the Stygian shores. 


JOHN HARMAN. 


Whence are the following derived ? 
rm 1. Their eyes’ blue languish, and their raven 
air. 
2. Joy when they praise thee, regret when 
they blame, 

And tenderness always, beloved one. 
Presumably an imaginary address from 
Josephine to Napoleon after the divorce. 

B. C. 


JOHN CUNNINGHAM, 1715.—Who was the 
“broken officer of the army ” of this name 
who wrote an abridged translation of 
Quarini’s ‘Il Pastor Fido’ in this year, 
and dedicated it to the Duchess of Mont- 
rose? A MS. of it is in my possession. I 
do not think it was ever published. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Borany Bay FEemate “ Factory.’’—Mr. 
Tighe .Hopkins in his latest book, ‘The 
Romance of Fraud,’ describes Mrs. Gordon, 
who was matron of the woman’s “ factory,” 
and her “two darling daughters.” Where 
can I find a full official account of the lady ? 

J. M. Burtrocu. 





Mrs. Brenn’s ‘ EMPEROR OF THE Moon’ 
(4to, 1687) is said to be taken from a French 
play, ‘ Arlequin Empereur dans le Monde 
de la Lune,’ itself originally translated from 
the Italian. Where may these two foreign 
farces be found? Bodard de Tézay wrote 
‘ Harlequin Roi dans la Lune ’ (first perform- 
ance, Variétés Amusantes, 17 Dec., 1785), 
but he expressly states in his Preface that 
his three-act comedy owes nothing to the 
old Italian piece. 

After lying dormant for many years, ‘The 
Emperor of the Moon’ was acted (with con- 
siderable alterations) at the Patagonian 
Theatre in 1777. What is known of this 
theatre ? and where may some account of 
it be found ? M. 8. 


Huspertus Lancuetus.—I wonder if any 
reader could inform me of his movements 
between 1564 (October) and 1566 (April), or 
give me trustworthy references in regard to 
this period of his life. Bae 


Fasric or CHURCHES.—Have the churches 
of East Meon, Lingfield, Hollington, and 
Milford been altered externally since 1830 ? 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchamstead Place, Berkshire. 





Replies. 


FIRE-WALKING: FIJI. 
(11 S. ix. 49, 114, 151, 212.) 


EMERITUS raises, at the first reference, a 
very interesting question as to the cause 
of the undoubted immunity vouchsafed to 
the exponents—more or less _ trained, 
perhaps—of the practice of fire-walking. 
Your correspondent speaks of India and 
Fiji as places ‘“‘ where fire-walking is com- 
mon.” I am more particularly interested in 
the latter place, and can scarcely agree that 
there the practice of fire-walking is at all 
common, for during some ten years that I 
occupied an official position in that colony 
I was never once fortunate enough to see 
it. True it is that it is indulged in there 
only at the small island of Bega (pronounced 
Beugga—Fijian was not a written lan- 
guage before the missionaries came), some 
little distance from the capital—Suva— 
and even there only by. a certain tribe, 
and by no means at frequent intervals. 

It is refreshing to me to hear that Mr. 
UssHeEr knew the islands before their cession 





to Great Britain in 1874. In the later part 
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of my stay there some attempt was, indeed, 
made to get the natives to perform the 
ceremony for the benefit of tourists on board 
some of the steamships which traded to Fiji, 
but the Fijian Government—wisely, I think 
—has always been averse to the people being 
exploited for purposes of curiosity or show. 

Besides Dr. J. G. Frazer, other writers have 
discussed this subject, notably the late 
Andrew Lang, in connexion with the Folk- 
Lore Society. I believe, though I cannot now 
say when. I am glad that my friend Dr. 
Bolton Corney, late Chief Medical Officer of 
Fiji, in his letter to Mr. UssHer confirms 
what I have always understood to be the 
case, viz., that by whatever means, be they 
psychological or physical or both, immunity 
is afforded to the walkers, there is no doubt 
that it is a genuine fire ordeal; in other 
words, that the stones are unmistakably 
hot. A friend of mine who once saw the 
ceremony performed told me that, in order 
to test this, after it was over he placed his 
pocket-handkerchief on the stones, and 
that it was immediately scorched and 
charred. 

But my immediate object in writing is 
this: Mr. UssHer (p. 151) speaks regretfully 
of his not having kept an illustration of 
this feat which appeared in a pictorial maga- 
zine a few years ago. I would like to 
tell him that I have a series of five excel- 
Ient photographs of this ‘‘ fire-ceremony,”’ 
as it was called, taken by a well-known 
photographer—Mr. J. W. Lindt of Mel- 
bourne—who came down to Fiji in the 
nineties specially to take photographs of 
Fijian scenery, and for whom, with Govern- 
ment assistance, I believe, a special re- 
hearsal of the ceremony was arranged. 
The illustrations show: (1) Heating the 
oven; (2) Removing the embers; (3) 
Levelling the hot stones; (4) Walking into 
the oven; (5) The rush (when others than 
the ‘walkers,’ dracena leaves having 
been thrown on the stones, crowd into and 
across the “‘ oven ’’). 

If Mr. Ussuer will kindly communicate 
with me, I shall be most happy to arrange 
an opportunity for him to see my book of 
Fijian photographs at my house; or if it 
will be more convenient to him, and as 
perhaps others might like to see them too, 
I will, with the Editor’s permission, leave 
my book for a time at the offices of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for his or their perusal. 

I may add that in 1898 (9 S. ii. 44) your 
correspondent Dr. ALEX. LEEPER of Mel- 
bourne sent to ‘N. & Q.’ a very interesting 
account of the above ceremony, taken from 





The Melbourne Argus of 24 May of that 
year, to which I would refer Mr. UssHEr, as 
it is one which, in many particulars, con- 
firms Dr. Corney’s letter to him. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Conse rvative Club, S.W, 





THE Witp HuntsMaN: HERLOTHINGI 
(11 S. viii. 487; ix. 15, 76, 152, 197).— 
This spectre, like the famous ‘“‘ White 
Lady,” makes his appearance in more 
than one country. When last in the 
Sumava (Béhmerwald) region I asked a 
friend who knows every foot of the country 
and the natives if the Wild Huntsman was 
heard of there. He said that the older 
peasantry would talk fearfully of him in 
boisterous weather. He hunts with two 
hounds, one of shrill and the other of deep 
bark. Francis P. MARCHANT. 


Your correspondent doubtless remembers 
Charles Reade’s description of the “‘ Gabriel 
Hounds ”’ in chap. xi. of ‘ Put Yourself in 
his Place.’ E. G. W. 


Pace Famity (11 S. ix. 191).—No; the 
two William Pages are not identical. He 
of the pedigree at the above reference was son 
of William of Wickham, Kent, gent.: St. 
John’s Coll., matric. 13 Nov., 1629, aged 18 
(subs. Paidge); B.A. 5 June, 1632; M.A. 
3 May, 1636; D. Med. 6 July, 1653. Hehad 
been admitted to Merchant Taylors’ School 
1621; born 4 Nov., 1610 (see Robinson, i. 105). 

The other was of Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
pleb., matric. Balliol Coll. 7 Nov., 1606, 
aged 16; B.A. 26 April, 1610; M.A. 
2 July, 1614 (incorporated at Cambridge, 
1615); Fellow All Souls Coll. 1619; B.D. 
12 July, 1621; D.D. 5 July, 1634; Rector 
or Master of the Free School at Reading until 
sequestered 1644, and also from the Rectory 
of Hannington, Dorset, 1646; Rector of 
East Lockyng, Berks, until death 24 Feb., 
1663/4, buried in the chancel (see Wood’s 
‘ Athen.,’ iii. 653 ; and Addit. MS. 15,670). 


CLEARANCES ON Scorcn Estates] (11 8. 
ix. 188).—Possibly Mr. Lloyd George was 
referring to the rigour of the Laird of Ellan- 
gowan against the gipsies and other poor 
folk upon his estate, to be found in ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ vol. i. chap. vi. and after. 
There is also a paper by Scott on ‘ The Plant- 
ing of Waste Lands’ in The Quarterly Review, 
1827 (and see ‘ Miscellaneous Prose Works,’ 
1836, vol. xxi.). A. R. BAayLey. 

{Hugh Miller has an account of the devastation 
of the Highlands in ‘ My Schools and Schcolmasters’ 
at the end of chap. xiii.] 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (ll S. 
ix. 188).—The lines given by Mr. PEARSE, 
The Lord let the house of a brute, &c., 
are the beginning of Tennyson’s ‘By an 
Evolutionist,’ first published in ‘ Demeter, 
and Other Poems,’ December, 1889. From 
Lord Tennyson’s Life of his father we learn 
that the poem was made “ between his 
attacks ’ during an illness in the winter of 
1888-9, and that the poet himself quoted 
these four lines in a conversation with 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
[Several correspondents also thanked for replies.] 


Luigi DA Porto (11 S. ix. 83).—Your 
correspondent Mr. Maurice JONAS writes of 
a small volume in his possession as of excep- 
tional interest, entitled ‘Roma [?] ct Prosa 
di Messer Luigi da Porto,’ dated 1539. He 
refers to earlier editions of 1530 and 1535. 
I treated the same subject, viz., Da Porto’s 
novella of Romeo and Juliet, in The 
Academy, 17 Aug., 1895, and I think that 
any one who cares to turn up that reference 
will find that I there exhausted this recon- 
dite topic. If it be true, as he says, ‘“‘ no 
copy is to be found in any library in this 
country,” I certainly met with no difficulty 
in tracing the tragedy of Da Porto in my 
notes and letters dated from Vicenza in 1888. 

Da Porto’s prose consisted entirely of 
the ‘War between the Venetians and 
Imperialists in 1511,’ which shortened his 
career. 

The Academy, I think, published my letter 
above mentioned in reply to an article by my 
friend Eugene Benson in an English review 
years after I visited the city of Vicenza, 
where Da Porto lived, died, and wrote. 

“The New Review contains an article by 
Eugene Benson on the immortal story of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’ During my residence in Vicenza 
(1888) I made a few unpublished notes on the 
artistic features of this city, rendered beautiful by 
Palladio’s architectural skill. 

“Upon this subject treated by Benson, I find 
in my MS. the following remarks, which will 
supplement his history, and may deserve a 
corner in The Academy. 

““ However few my notes on Vicenza, they 
would be incomplete without an allusion to Luigi 
da Porto. the writer of the original novella imi- 
tated by Bandello, and by means of English 
translations immortalized by Shakespeare under 
the title of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ This author 
might never have won his exotic laurels except 
for the stamp of Shakespearian genius, and he 
left behind him only one volume of verses, and 
many letters about the wars in Italy 1509-1513. 

“He was highly thought of by the great 
Cardinal Bembo, who dedicated a Sonnet to him 
after his death on 10th May, 1529, aged 43 years. 
Wounded severely in battle, fighting for the 





Venetians against the Imperialists in 1511, he 
spent the last years of his life engaged in literary 
pursuits. His novella was printed in 1535 by 
Bendoni of Venice, but a few copies of an earlier 
edition without date, by the same publisher, 
exist—not less than 17 editions followed in after 
times ! 

“The story of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is supposed 
to have occurred in 1303, when Bartolommeo 
della Scala was lord of Verona, and is variously 
mentioned by many other writers since Da 
Porto’s novella was written. 

‘Later, I go on to say in my notes: ‘Ina 
volume containing the novella, as written by 
Da Porto and his copyist Bandello, I find there 
is reference to similar lovers’ tales with the 
identical incident of the sleeping draught, reported 
to have occurred both in Siena and Bologna.’ 
(Bandello was a Sienese.) : 

‘* We perhaps owe to Da Porto’s imagination 
the adoption of the names of the two rival houses 
of Verona. Let us not forget that if this true 
lovers’ romance were real as regards the two 
families, Dante, when he wrote his line in the 
6th Canto of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ ‘ Vieni a veder 
Montecchi o Cappelletti,’ could not have been 
ignorant of the circumstances. That he knew a 
curse of envy and hatred rested on both these 
powerful houses of Verona is indisputable; and 
the above line attests that historical fact, if 
nothing else. : 

“* Here my notes branch off to other subjects 
concerning Vicenza and its celebrities, leaving 
the charm of the letters of Da Porto, through 
which I wandered vaguely in my recollections , 
like a bundle of faded, but aromatic herbs.” — 
Story of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ v. The Academy, 
17 Aug., 1895. 

Witt1AM MERCER. 


CuHartes I. (11 8. ix. 151).—The question 
asked was, What societies exist wholly or 
partially to carry on the cult of the Royal 
Martyr, King Charles I.? and as I have 
made this subject my life’s work for a good 
many years, [I should be grateful if you 
would allow me a little of your valuable 
space to answer it. ; : 

Two societies are now in existence 
wholly and solely for that object, without 
any further aspirations, either historical or 
political: the Royal Martyr Church Union, 
already referred to by your correspondent, 
and the Society of King Charles the 
Martyr, founded by the Hon. Mrs. Greville- 
Nugent. ms : 

All Royalist and Jacobite societies in this 
country pay great veneration to King Charles 
I., for though our Royal proto-martyr, 
Mary, Queen of Scots (de jure Queen also 
of England and Ireland), and “Prince 
Charlie,” afterwards Charles III., the gallant 
hero of the ’45, may be equally loved, it is 
noteworthy that, while all the crowned heads 
in Europe except two have a descent from 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and no one is de- 
scended from Prince Charles Edward, the 
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Martyr King is the direct ancestor of the 
Stuart heiress of to-day, the present Queen 
Consort of Bavaria. 

Of these societies the Order of the White 
Rose was the first. Formed in 1886, it had 
a considerable share in organizing the very 
successful Stuart Exhibition held in the New 
Gallery the following year, under the presi- 
dency of the late Earl of Ashburnham (in 
whom the cause lost one of its best sup- 
porters). This body afterwards split off 
into the Legitimist Jacobite League, the 
active political society, which has to-day 
numerous branches extending as far as 
Canada and New Zealand; and the Order 
of St. Germain, in which were many repre- 
sentatives of the older British aristocracy. 
This is now happily united with the Royalist 
Club, founded by myself in 1901, of which 
the Earl of Lindsay is President, and Mr. 
Clifford Miller (founder of the Order of 
St. Germain) one of the Vice-Presidents. 

The Legitimist Jacobite League is also 
united to, but not amalgamated with, the 
Royalist Club. It has the same officers and 
Council, but keeps to its own separate field 
of work. Full information about these 
societies and all connected with the Legiti- 
mist movement is given in ‘ The Legitimist 
Kalendar for 1910,’ published from this 
address. 

I may mention that the Royalist Club 
recently had the privilege to present a 
valuable oil painting of King Charles the 
Martyr, discovered and purchased by H.H. 
Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, to St. 
Charles’s Church, Falmouth, which until 
then had possessed no memorial of its 
patron. 

This Club meets monthly for the reading 
of papers on historic subjects, &c., and is 
arranging for a large public service at 
St. Mary’s Church, Charing Cross Road, 
in honour of the Royal Martyr, on his anni- 
versary (30 Jan.) next year. 

E. JOS&PHINE LESLIE-Morr, 
Hon. Sec. Royalist Club and Legitimist 
acobite League. 

32, Elgin Crescent, Bayswater, W. 


BREAST TACKLE: PusH-PLovucnH (11 S. 
ix. 109, 194).—The interesting note of 
A. C. C. on the push-plough at the second 
reference ought not to be lost as such, as 
it will be if indexed only under “ breast- 
tackle,’”’ which seems to be another kind 
of implement. There are two push-ploughs 


in the Warrington Museum, from South 
Lancashire and North Cheshire respectively. 
In this district they seem to have been 





used in marshy ground and corners of 
fields, where the ordinary plough could not 
work. The use of them in Merionethshire 
was formerly common, and is now specially 
prohibited in the leases on some estates. 
CHARLES MADELEY. 
Warrington. 


THe Memoirs OF CAMERON OF FAssI- 
FERN (11 8. ix. 186).—A very full account of 
this officer is given in ‘ Soldiers of Fortune,’ 
by James Grant, published in 1858. In the 
Preface the writer says that it was origin- 
ally published in The Dublin University 
Magazine for 1854, adding :— 

“It was carefully compiled from a mass of 
private papers and letters submitted to me by 
his brother, Sir Duncan Cameron, Bart.; from 
several letters written to me by his brother 
officers; the MSS. Records of the 92nd High- 
landers ; and from information readily afforded 
to me by the authorities at the War-Office and 
Horse Guards.” 

He adds that Col. Cameron “cannot 
strictly be called a Soldier of Fortune,” 
the memoir being added to make up the 
book. Readers of ‘The Romance of War,’ 
by the same author, will recognize, amid the 
fiction, several true incidents. 

E. L. H. Trew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


HEART-BuRIAL (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432,493; ix. 38, 92). Giles, otherwise 
Gilbert, de Berkeley died about 1284 a.p. 
His body was buried, by directions of his 
will, at Little Malvern, Worcestershire, and 
his heart in the chancel of Cubberley Church. 
Vide Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire.’ 

SyDNEY HERBERT. 


Mitton Queries (11 5S. ix. 150,198, 216). 
—There is a variant of the saying about 
wooden chalices and golden priests in Long- 
fellow’s ‘ Golden Legend’ :— 

In the days of gold, 

The days of old, 

Crozier of wood 

And bishop of gold!.... 
Now we have changed 
That law so good, 

To crozier of gold 

And bishop of wood ! 

At 9S. ix. 214 there is a note on ‘ Chalices 
of Wood,’ in which the saying is traced back 
to Boniface, bishop and martyr (A.D. 755). 


‘* OVER END ’’= STRAIGHT UP (11S. ix. 146). 
—This curious phrase is used with a more 
extensive meaning than your correspondent 
seems aware of. A man who is so ill as to 
be scarcely able to get about will say he can 
‘** hardlins keep ovver end.” Cc. C. B. 
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CENTENARY OF THE CicaR (11 S. ix. 89). 
—Cou. PripEAux asks when the cigar was 
first introduced into English literature. 
There is a reference to it in an undated 
letter of Mary Lamb to Coleridge, conjectur- 
ally placed by Mr. E. V. Lucas between 
two bearing post-marks 29 Aug., 1806, and 
23 Oct., 1806, respectively. From the con- 
text and the known biographical details of 
Coleridge’s life, there seems no reason to 
dispute the accuracy of the chronological 
arrangement. Mary writes :— 

“You are too serious and too kind a vast deal, 
for we are not much used to either seriousness or 
kindness from our present friends, and therefore 
your letter has put me into a greater hurry of 
spirits that [sic] your pleasant segar did last 
night, for believe me your two odd faces amused 
me much more than the mighty transgression 
vexed me. If Charles had not smoked last night 
his virtue would not have lasted longer than 
tonight, and now perhaps with a little of your 
good counsel he will refrain.” 

The erroneous spelling may possibly not 
have been uncommon, for we find it in 
Hood’s ‘Ode to Mr. Graham’ in his and 
Hamilton Reynolds’s ‘Odes and Addresses 
to Great People ’ :— 

A few more whiffs of my segar 
And then in Fancy’s airy car, 
Have with thee for the skies :— 
How oft this fragrant smoke upcurl’d, 
Hath borne me from this little world, 
And all that in it lies ! 
S. BurreRWoRTH. 


Sr. Pancras (11 S. ix. 191).—For life 
and martyrdom of the saint see Alban 
Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ This, with 
the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia ’ and the follow- 
ing, will no doubt give your querist all the 
information known :— 

Saint Pancras, by Samuel Palmer. 
1870. 

Saint Pancras, by Fredk. Miller. London, 1874. 
wee Pancras, by Thomas Coull. London, 


London, 


Saint Pancras Notes and Queries. 1899-1903. 

Saint Pancras Book of Dates. 1908. 

Collection of Materials for a History of St. 
Pancras, 3 vols. For description see ‘ Catalogue, 
Percival Library,’ p. 202. 

Collection of Epitaphs, St. Pancras, by Fredk. 
T. Cansick. London, 1869-72. 

Charitable Foundations, &c., St. Pancras, by 
Samuel Wiswould. 1863. 

Pancredge, by Edwin  Roffe. 
printed. 1865. 
The above are a few titles culled from my 
own collection (the Percival Collection ex- 
pee) Copies of all are in British Museum 
Library. 


Resident in the borough of St. Pancras, 
your querist should first search the Branch 
Public Library opposite Highgate Cemetery 


Privately 
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gates. He should also search the Catalogues 
in the MS. Department, British Museum ; 
and there is a splendid collection of London 
topography in the Guildhall Library— 
possibly items might be traced there not 
to be readily found elsewhere. 

I may add that before long the Borough 
Council of St. Pancras will have possession 
of the marvellous collection of local litera- 
ture made by the late Ambrose Heal of 
Tottenham Court Road and Nower Hill, 
Pinner, during the last forty years, and 
bequeathed by him to the borough; but 
it will be some months before this can be 
available for public inspection, as it has to 
be gone through and catalogued. _ 

I hope, later, to send some details of the 
collection. As referee in any questions that 
may arise, I have a fair knowledge of its 
contents, and it is the more necessary that 
some notes thereon should be chronicled in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ as the collection is 
to find a resting-place at the Town Hall, and 
not at a public library. 

GEORGE POTTER. 

296, Archway Road, N. 


Just outside Prague, on the road to 
Zizka’s stronghold Tabor, is the village of 
Pancrac. A fierce battle was fought here 
in 1420, when the citizens of Prague de- 
feated the Emperor Sigismund in one of 
the conflicts included under the general 
heading of Hussite wars. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham. 


AntHONY Munpay (11S. viii. 509; ix. 57, 
181).—Anthony Munday “claimed to be of a 
Staffordshire family,” and his father’s name 
was Christopher (‘D.N.B.’). Iu Stow’s 
‘Survey of London,’ “now completely 
finished” by Anthony Munday, Humphry 
Dyson, and others in 1633, among the in- 
scriptions given as appearing in the church 
of *S. Peter in Cheape” is that of “ Sir 
John Mundy, Goldsmith, Maior, deceased 
1537’; and in the same edition it is stated 
that this Sir John Mundy was son of William 
Mundy of Wycombe, Berks. At the time 
of the dissolution of monasteries John 
Mundy, Knight, was possessed of leasehold 
property at Wycombe and Penne in the 
same county, including one garden and 
“le Gatehowse ”’ in Great Wycombe (* Nun- 
nery of Little Marlow,’ Dugdale’s ‘ Monasti- 
con’). At his death Sir John Mundy was 
succeeded by his eldest son Vincent, of 
Islington by London and Markeaton by 
Derby, who was aged 28 years in 1539 
(I.P.M.). Besides succeeding to his father’s 
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estates near Derby, Vincent Mundy was 
lord of the manor of Alstonefield in Stafford- 
shire (Calendar of the Pleadings, Duchy of 
Lancaster). Alstonefield was formerly a parish 
fifteen miles long. Vincent Mundy was 
returned M.P. for Derbyshire, 3 Oct., 1555. 
At his death his eldest son, Edward, suc- 
ceeded to bis Derbyshire estates. Edward 
Mundy (armiger) died in 1607, and there is 
a monument effigy to his memory in Mack- 
worth Church, Derby. He provided for his 
younger sons by giving them one or two 
farms each for terms of ninety-nine years ; 
while his youngest son, Zaccheus, was to 
have a pecuniary bequest when he had 
finished his apprenticeship. To his daugh- 
ters he gave pecuniary bequests. A long 
inventory of his personal effects on a strip 
of parchment or vellum is particularly 
interesting, including armour and a large 
number of cattle. For some reason or 
other he was unable to sign hisname. Prob- 
ably he was too ill to do so. 
MoNneEDEE. 


“THE FaitHFUL DurHAmMsS” (11 8S. viii. 
30).—This query has not been answered. 
If Brapstow will refer to 10 S. viii. 257, 
he will find a quotation from The Army and 
Navy Gazetie of 25 May, 1907 :— 

** The 68th Foot became known as ‘ The Faith- 
ful Durhams’ because of their steadfastness in 
the desultory operations against the Caribs in 
the West Indies in 1764, when the regiment 
suffered much hardship.” 

Brapstow was not likely to find this pas- 
sage, as it appears under ‘ “ Moke,” a 
Donkey :. Nicknames of the Army Service 


Corps.’ G. K.’s reply, which I am quoting, 
concerns the 56th, 58th, and 68th Regi- 
ments. 


The sobriquet “‘ The Faithful Durhams” 
is given, without explanation, in John &. 
Farmer’s ‘ Regimental Records of the British 
Army,’ 1901. RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


CLEMENTINA STIRLING GRAHAME (l1 S. 
ix. 129, 194)—The David Grahame of 
Duntrune who became fourth titular Vis- 
count Dundee was first cousin to William 
Grahame of Claverhouse, the father of the 
celebrated John Grahame of Claverhouse, 
first Viscount Dundee, and of David Grahame, 
the third Viscount. Both David Grahame 
of Duntrune, fourth titular Viscount Dundee, 
and his cousin William Grahame of Claver- 
house, were grandsons of Sir 7illiam 
Grahame of Claverhouse, who acted as 
one of the curators of his kinsman James 
Graham, fifth Earl and first Marquess 


(‘‘the Great Marquess’) of Montrose. 





David Grahame of Duntrune, fourth 
titular Viscount Dundee, was succeeded 
by his son William, who was attainted in 
1715, and by his grandson James, sixth and 
last titular Viscount Dundee, who was 
attainted in 1745, and died without issue. 

William Grahame, fifth titular Viscount 
Dundee (attainted in 1715), had at least two 
brothers, Alexander and David; and Alex- 
ander Grahame of Duntrune, son of the 
latter, was the father of the Alexander 
Grahame who died s.p. 1802, and of Anne, 
Amelia, Clementina, and Alison Grahame, 
who inherited Duntrune equally. Amelia 
Grahame married Patrick Stirling of Pitten- 
driech, and their daughter Clementina 
took the surname of Stirling-Grahame (or 
Graham) of Duntrune, and died s.p. in 1877. 

Clementina Stirling-Grahame was, how- 
ever, not the nearest representative of the 
celebrated John Grahame of Claverhouse, 
first Viscount Dundee, for Anna Grahame 
(Mrs. Robert Young of Auldbar), his sister, 
had a daughter Anna (Mrs. James Barclay 
of Balmekewan), whose son, William Barclay 
of Balmekewan, took the surname of Bar- 
clay-Grahame. The descendants of the 
latter, known as the Barclay-Grahames of 
Morphie, are the nearest living representa- 
tives of the famous first Viscount Dundee. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Ty1nGc LeGs AFTER DEATH: OTHER DEATH 
FotK-Lore (11 S. ix. 128, 196).—May “an 
ancient dame inspire a pen,” as suggested 
by Sr. SwirHry, and note a few superstitions 
as actually beheld by her? In a long life 
I have collected many at first hand. Now 
I record only my own experiences, not as 
seen amongst the peasantry, but in my own 
middle rank of life. 

I have seen the old English gardener of a 
wealthy English lady walk into her garden 
at night, and, tapping on each beehive with 
the doorkey, say distinctly at each hive: 
‘“‘The mistress is dead.”? (Had he not done 
so, he believed the bees would leave the 
garden.) This was in 1886, and the man 
was from Dorsetshire. 

I have seen in Dublin, when my brother, a 
lawyer, died there in 1891, his Catholic 
servants run to stop every clock in the house 
at the moment of death—not to tick again 
till the funeral had left for the cemetery. 

I have seen in Ulster and in the Isle of 
Wight all mirrors in the room covered, “ lest 
the spirit of the dead be reflected there” ; 
and in both places I have seen doors left 
ajar so that it might go in and out freely 
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for the days during which it is supposed to 
linger near the deserted body. ‘“‘ Never 
close the door of the ‘dead-room,’” whisper 
the servants, “lest you pinch the ghost in 
the crack of the door!” 

In my Ulster home there was a press or 
cupboard where were kept fine linen sheets 
and coverings, wax candles, and _ silver 
candlesticks. These were solely for the 
use of the poor in my father’s cottages, &c. 
They were at their service—never offered, 
but always claimed—and my mother told 
us the custom had come down for genera- 
tions. Candles must burn till the funeral. 
The dead must not be left alone, “lest the 
Evil One have power”’; and every article of 
furniture in the poor room must be covered 
with pure white linen. We were taken to 
see our poor friends when thus lying dead— 
a hard ordeal for children, and yet we never 
shrank, even from a farewell kiss; for the 
more friends who say farewell thus, the 
better will the corpse fare in the life beyond 
the grave. 

The most terrifying thing I remember was 
the whisper: ‘“‘ He’s looking for one to 
follow him,” if an eyelid were not closed. 

If St. SwirHrn cares for any notes on such 
superstitions, I can send them to him direct. 

WF. 


““ NOT ROOM ENOUGH TO SWING A CAT” 
(11 S. ix. 187)—The querist has evidently 
never seen a “cat” used, or he would not 
say: ‘‘ Who has ever heard of swinging a 
whip when used in chastisement ?”’ ‘‘ Swing- 
ing” is the exact word to employ, for the 
** cat ” is (or was) swung round the operator’s 
head between each stroke. 

I well remember the first flogging I saw. 
It took place on the narrow top of the ram- 
parts at Gibraltar, where our men were 
drawn up in line to see the punishment car- 
ried out. My place was in front, near the 
centre, and quite close to the triangle to 
which the prisoner was tied—so close, 
indeed, that my white tunic was spattered 
with his blood. I had thus every oppor- 
tunity of seeing the movements of the 
“cat.” The operator was a young trum- 
peter; I suppose a full-grown man might 
have inflicted too severe a punishment. 

The last flogging I saw was inflicted on a 
negro in the West Indies, about 1866 or 
1867, soon after which flogging was done 
away with in the Army. Both men bore 
their punishment bravely, but the negro 
turned an ashen grey all over. Though a 
cruel punishment, it was only inflicted in 





Supposing the operator to be 5 ft. tall, the 
stretch of his arm upwards might make the 
total up to 6 ft., to which must be added the 
length of the handle and lath of the “ cat,” 
which at a rough guess might be 3 ft. 6 in. 
So that a height of 9 ft. 6in. would be the 
minimum in which it would be possible to 
“ swing a cat.” 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S. W. 


‘* WITHIN SOUND oF Bow BELLS” (11 S. 
ix. 167).—As Cheapside was for many cen- 
turies pre-eminently the centre of the 
commerce and social life of London, and 
St. Mary-le-Bow in that thoroughfare en- 
joyed priority above all other parochial 
churches of the metropolis as the mother- 
church of the thirteen peculiars of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and in conse- 
quence became in ancient times the place 
of sitting of the Court of Arches, to be 
born or to live “‘ within sound of Bow 
bells” became a proverbial expression to 
denote a citizen of London—a Cockney par 
excellence. To be “ married within sound of 
Bow bells’ may, therefore, merely denote 
that the marriage ceremony was performed 
at a church situate within the City bounds. 

Of the churches in the near neighbourhood 
of Bow Church in 1780, only St. Mary Alder- 
mary and St. Mildred, Bread Street, are 
now standing. Churches in the vicinity of 
St. Mary-le-Bow which have been destroyed 
since that date are St. Matthew, Friday 
Street; St. Mildred, Poultry; and St. 
Antholin, Size Lane. F. A. Russet. 

116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E. ; 


THE SECOND FoLio ofr THE SHAKESPEARE 
Prays, 1632: Mrttron’s Epirapry (11 S. 
viii. 141, 196, 232, 294, 317; ix. 11, 73, 114, 
172, 217).—On the suggestion of Str EpwIn 
DuRNING - LAWRENCE I have given fresh 
and careful consideration to his view of 
Milton’s tribute to Shakespeare, and I have 
now to report that I am unable to change 
my opinion as to its value. I still hold that 
the lyric is an unqualified eulogy of Shake- 
speare, and contains no cryptic allusion to 
Bacon. 

Having thus responded to Sir EpwiIn 
DURNING - LAWRENCE’S kindly hint, may 
I ask him as a favour to give his views 
on the question of Bacon’s authenticated 
verse, to which I have already referred ? 
I feel that this is an essential matter in the 
present controversy. If Bacon disguised 
himself as a poetical novice when he wrote 
the verse included in his Collected Works, 


the case of very gross and brutal offences. | it may be relevant to say much regarding 
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his possibilities as a miscellaneous author. 
On the other hand, if these metrical experi- 
ments represent the best he could do, his 
poetical knell is knolled, and he could not 
have produced Shakespeare’s works. 
THOMAS BAYNE. 


Tuomas Cockine (11 S. ix. 69, 114).— 
He was possibly father to W. Cocking who 
illustrated books, and signs some of the 
juvenile theatrical prints issued by Richard 
Lloyd, engraver and publisher, 1816-30. 
For example, I have a print entitled ‘ Mr. 
Ducrow as courier of St. Petersburgh,’ plate 
18, No. 2, published by R. Lloyd 23 June, 


1830. It is an oblong folio signed ‘“ W. 
Cocking Del. R. Lloyd. Se.” 
Another son mey have been Robert 


Cccking, landscape painter, who lost his life 
in a descent of 5,000 ft. from a balloon, in 
a parachute of his own invention, 24 July, 
1837, at the age of 61. 
T shall be glad of information about any 
of the above, except Ducrow. 
RatreH THOMAS. 


Botany (11S. vi. 368; vii. 72, 231; vini. 137). 
—A case of sympathy and antipathy in the 
vegetable world is referred to by Guy de la 
Brosse, physician to Louis XIII. of France, 
in his work ‘ De la Nature, Vertu et Utilité 
des Plantes,’ Paris, 1628. In his chapter 
dealing with the subject of whether plants 
have senses, he speaks of them (p. 63) as 
animated by 
“un sentiment qu’elles ont les unes des autres, et 
par une hayne entr’elles ainsi que l’antipathie és 
Animaux se fuyent et s’esloignent comme la vigne 
le Choux, autant qu'elle ayme l’Ormeau.”’ 
However, on p. 509 he returns to the subject, 
and dismisses the idea that the vine loves 
the elm and hates the cabbage as a popular 
superstition. AGNES ARBER. 

Cambridge. 


Rep Hanp or Unster: CLASPED HANDS 
as A Reticious Symsor (11 S. vii. 189, 
275, 334, 373, 434; viii. 14, 95, 154, 217, 
273; ix. 195).—May a note be added to the 
statement quoted from The City Press of 
31 Jan. last concerning the missing metal- 
gilt staff-head of St. Vedast, Foster Lane ? 

The loss must have occurred since it was 
in the custodianship of the late Dr. Spar- 
row Simpson, for in 1894, when he was 
Rector of St. Vedast’s, I well remember the 
care that was displayed when I was per- 
mitted to make a sketch of the staff for 
‘London Church Staves,’ and on _ that 





occasion being safely locked up in the 
vestry till my task was finished. 





In the instance of St. Vedast’s staff the 
device may merely have had reference to 
the union of that parish with St. Michael- 
le-Querne, as the inscription on the orb 
records that the staff was “‘ The Gift of John 
Walker to the united Parishes of St. Michael- 
le-Querne and St. Vedast Foster, 1737.” 

M. S. T. 


THE First Barmarp (11 S. ix. 148, 197). 
—Both bar and barmaid were familiar 
institutions in the coffee-house days of the 
early eighteenth century. Swift was accus- 
tomed to find his letters awaiting him at 
the St. James’s Coffee-house, stuck in the 
glass frame behind the bar. The coffee- 
house bar was near the entrance, and was 
presided over by the barmaids of the day, 
who were grumbled at in an Addisonian 
Spectator as “idols,” and were accused of 
paying more attention to customers who 
flirted with them than to older and more 
sober - minded folk. ‘‘ Facetious’? Tom 
Brown described them as ‘‘a charming 
Phillis or two, who invited you by their 
amorous glances into their smoaky terri- 
tories.” G. L. APPERSON. 


At 10S. vi. 425 I supplied an illustration 
of the use of ‘‘ Bar Maid ”’ as a character in 
a comedy, ‘The Fair Quaker of Deal; or, 
The Humours of the Navy,’ advertised in 
The Daily Post of 28 April, 1732, to be per- 
formed at the New Theatre in Goodman's 
Fields. ALFRED F. RoBBRIns. 


ALTARS (11 S. ix. 187).—Perhaps the latest 
book upon this subject is ‘ Fifty Pictures of 
Gothic Altars,’ selected and described by 
Percy Dearmer, M.A., published by Long- 
mans & Co., 39, Paternoster Row (1910). 
The examples given therein are all medizval, 
but the volume cannot be defined as an 
exhaustive one. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


I have been told that the altar-slab in 
use at the church of Garsington, Oxford, 
is a pre-Reformation one, having been 
disinterred some years ago from the church- 
yard, where it had probably lain hidden 
since the changes in the sixteenth century. 

F. 8. SNEtz. 

15, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


HERODOTUS AND ASTRONOMIC GEO- 
GRAPHY (11 S. ix. 191).—As to a scientific 
reference to Herodotus, ii. 142, Stein and 
Abicht, in notes on this passage in their 
respective editions of Herodotus, each 
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attempt an explanation on scientific grounds. 
In Rawlinson’s translation of Herodotus 
is a note by Sir Gardner Wilkinson on the 
passage, stating an explanation attempted 
by Poole, ‘Hore Aigyptice,’ p. 94 (ap- 
parently about 1851). JOSEPHA. 





Hotes on Books. 


Schwierigkeiten des Englischen. Von Dr. Gustav 
Kriiger.— II. Teil. Syntax. I. Abteilung. 
Hauptwort. (Dresden and Leipzig, C. A. 
Kochs, 4m. 40.) 


THE difficulties of our language, even after long 
study and constant attention to the best models, 
are considerable to a native. He must largely 
depend on his taste and instinct in deciding what 
is English and what is not. To a foreigner the 
task of grasping such niceties, and even the multi- 
tude of idioms in ordinary use, must be a work 
demanding intense application or a high degree 
of aptitude for linguistic study. Germans should, 
then, be grateful to Dr. Kriiger, as we are, for the 
patience and research he has brought to bear on 
the intricacies of English in this revision of his 
book. He is clearly well acquainted with the 
theories and results of our native grammarians, 
and he knows English so well that he has avoided 
the absurdities into which some foreign guides 
fall (in print as well as actual practice) when they 
try to be idiomatic. 

Our main criticism of Dr. Kriiger’s thorough 
work is, indeed, that it attempts too much. It 
includes the English of past days, the English of 
poetry, the English of commerce, the English of 
dialect and slang, and even the English which is 
American. ‘“‘ Them’s the lads to make-her go,”’ 
said a golf professional, returning a valued club 
to the reviewer. The remark was picturesque 
and thoroughly appreciated, but it would hardly 
lead, if the present writer penned a manual of 
English, to a suggestion as to the sex of a golf 
ball or a discourse on dialectal variances from 
common constructions. It would surely be better 
to restrict such an inquiry to good English, since 
grammar is an ideal for instruction which nobody 
follows exactly. Lapses to-day into slovenly 
talk and writing are becoming commoner than 
ever, and, while we are grateful to Dr. Kriiger 
for his abundant store of examples, we note 
that some of them hardly represent the English 
we should care to copy. The average novelist 
takes little thought about his style, and has, in 
our experience, little knowledge of the scholarly 
sort concerning the language he uses. We are 
in favour Of reasonable freedom—the world of 
language belongs to citizens of the world, not to 
professors and philologists—but we are strongly 
of opinion that classic authors, or authors ap- 
proaching that standard in their grace of style 
and the seriousness of their work, should have 
the monopoly of supplying examples of English, 
current or obsolete. Even so, in the English of 
the past we should make our selections carefully. 
A late play of Shakespeare, like ‘The Tempest,’ 
has often a broken utterance, broken in bearing 
the strain of quickcoming thought, which no one 
to-day would venture to copy. We should not, 





then, give the first word in ‘“‘ Me, poor man, my 
library | was dukedom large enough,”’ as a typical 
dative. It might be an accusative by a natural 
anacoluthon, for the “‘ me” is repeated and pro- 
perly governed by a verb in the next sentence, as 
in the well-known Virgilian example, 

Me, me —adsum qui feci — in me convertite 

ferrum. 

Dr. Kriiger begins with ‘ Sex,’ which has largely 
disappeared from our language, and shows at once 
the peculiarities of English usage. A ‘“‘ he-cat ” 
will hardly do; it falls under the rule mentioned 
directly afterwards ‘‘wo die Sprache andere 
Verbindungen geheiligt hat,’ for we speak of a 
“Tom cat.” We doubt “‘ jenny ”’ for the female 
bird—at any rate in present usage—except in 
““Jenny-wren.”’ Our own columns are, we 
noticed, cited for the swan, male and female. 


The sections which follow on difficulties of the 
Anglo-Saxon genitive, the dative, plurals, and 
nouns are full of interest, raising many questions 
which are a perpetual subject of debate between 
the purist and the average man who goes by no 
rule, and so is obstinate in maintaining the idiom 
that pleases him. Dr. Kriiger’s view in such 
cases strikes us as eminently sensible, and is not 
seldom fortified by the support of good English 
manuals such as the ‘ Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary ’ of F. Howard Collins. 

We mention a few further points which have 
struck us in our perusal. In ‘“‘ You promised to 
your parents that such a thing should .... ” 
omit “to” (p. 57). On the next page, “I will 
abate you a shilling ’’ would hardly be understood 
to-day. The list of plurals of foreign words is 
good (p. 102). It would have saved an author 
of repute from ‘‘gnoma” as the plural of 
‘“gnomon,” which is yrduwr. A few pages 
further on plurals posing as singulars and vice 
versa are worth attention. To “ (golf) links ”’ it 
might be added that the plural is correct, and 
‘a links”’ slack English. ‘‘ A bleach-works ”’ 
(p. 149) is similarly commercial English. The 
frequent use of a noun of multitude with a plural 
verb (even after a singular in the preceding 
sentence) is the subject of an interesting section 
on p. 169. Dr. Kriiger thinks it betrays “a 
want of close thinking,’ but his further deduc- 
tions as to the quality of English thought strike 
us as rather fanciful. This idiom is, of course, 
known in Latin and French, as his quotations 
show. On the similar use of a plural verb with 
such words as “each” and “ everyone” he has 
a judicious note, and a reference to our columns. 
He may like to add to his examples one from 
a modern stylist of a high order. Stevenson, 
in ‘Some Portraits by Raeburn’ (‘ Virginibus 
Puerisque’), has: ‘“‘ And so each of his portraits 
are....a piece of history.” 

‘A do-everything pirate” (p. 195) does not 
sound a natural phrase to-day. We notice on 

. 208 *“* Do you take single (railway ticket) ? ” 

Ve think “‘ take a single ’’ is more usual. On the 
same page the English habit of shortening words 
where the context is understood, or supposed to 
be understood, is well illustrated. 

Among the examples is “‘ [gun-] powder, which 
reminds us of a pleasant American story. A 
youth went into a store, and asked for some 
powder. The weary shopkeeper murmured the 
question, ‘ Face, tooth, egg, stomach, or gun ?’” 
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The Romance of Names. By Ernest Weekley. 

(John Murray, 3a. 6d. net.) 

THOSE who enjoyed Prof. Weekley’s former 
book, ‘The Romance of Words,’ will expect to 
find: the work before us not only sound and 
scholarly, but entertaining also, and full of a 
lively appreciation of the concrete and—so to 
put it—the human value of names. Nor will 
they be disappointed. The collection studied 
here offers little that is recondite or curious: 
the writer says he took his examples from the 
‘London Directory’ and from newspapers and 
the streets. Still, our commonest and _ least 
impressive names have often the most unexpected 
histories, and if the Napiers must bear to be 
told that they owe their name to a servant whose 
business was with napery, the Codlins, if they 
chance ever to have regretted their appellation, 
may feel consoled by learning that it is con- 
tracted from Coeur de Lion. 

Prof. Weekley has more reason to praise the 
industry than to depend on the accuracy of former 
workers along: this line, though he has, of course, 
some good words to say of Bardsley—despite t he 
fact that he did not recognize that ‘‘ Sword- 
slipper ’’ means “‘ sword-sharpener ”—and in the 
matter of ‘‘ Waring ’”’ is able even to justify him 
against the late Prof. Skeat. It was a good idea 
to start out with a medieval roll wherein, as he 
shows, the names of men “dead and buried 
before the Battle of Crecy’’ are fundamentally 
the same with those in common use to-day—the 
three exceptions, ‘‘le Wimpler,” ‘‘le Hatter,’’ 
and ‘‘ Maraud’,”’ being curious, and the disappear- 
ance of the second not easy to explain. 

** Brown, Jones, and Robinson” ought, pro- 
erly speaking, to be ‘‘ Smith, Jones, and Wil- 
iams,” or, if we restrict ourselves to English, 
‘Smith, Taylor, and Brown.” Taylor is a good ex- 

ample of the absorption of one or two less common 
names by a more common one of somewhat the 
same sound, much to the enlargement of its 
range. Thus ‘‘ Taylor’’ represents not only 
‘‘ tailleur,” but also ‘‘ Teler”’ and ‘“‘ Teller,” the 
medizeval ‘‘ weaver ”’ (cf. tela,a web) and “‘tiler.”’ 

The chapter on foreign names contains many 
amusing items. It would certainly not occur to 
the ordinary amateur etymologist to connect 
Lidley, through Little-eye, with Petiteil, which, 

it appears, was the name of some French Huguenot 
artisan who was required to be enrolled in the 
official list kept of these refugees, and had his 
name literally translated. Not all these foreign 
names lent themselves to this mode of transforma- 
tion, and some quaint words were evolved in 
attempts to set them down. Prof. Weekley 
says that transformation of this sort, #.e., the 
modification of names of foreign origin so as to 
suit them to English pronunciation, is still going 
on, especially in provincial manufacturing towns; 
but, besides some well-known Jewish instances, 
we notice that he only adduces one out of a novel. 

The discussion of medieval baptismal names 
brings out chiefly the fact that the greater number 
of them are Teutonic, brought, however, into 
use through the Norman invasion rather than b 
descent from Anglo-Saxon. Prof. Weekley well 
points out the resemblance between German 
and Greek naming in the matter of force and 
picturesqueness. French names, as such, are 
largely adopted place-names; the Celtic element 
gives preponderantly nicknames —e.g., Cameron 
‘‘erooked nose,’”’ Campbell ‘“‘ wry mouth.’”’ 





Prof. Weekley ‘‘ rubs in ”’ the truth, which other 
writers have pointed out, that there are many 
names now borne with complacency by their 
owners, the original, forgotten meaning of which 
would hardly please them. 

In not a few cases, it is true, several names of 
different origin may have coalesced to form one 
name, or a name may be of one derivation only, 
but that uncertain, with two or three tempting 
lines of descent to choose from. As a ‘‘ specimen 
problent”’ in this kind Prof. Weekley gives 
the name “ Rutter,” which may or may not be 
derived from several widely different stocks, it 
being really mere accident that they all contain 
some element of vagabondage in them. 

An Index of about 3,500 names—none but 
what are still in use—and each dealt with in the 
body of the work, is one of the most praiseworthy 
features of the book. 


Tue Rev. H. M. FLEtTcHER, of Peveril, 2, Raw- 
linson Road, Oxford, writes to say that he will 
be very greatly obliged if any one possessing any 
letters of Charlotte Katherine Clavering, after- 
wards Mrs. Miles Angus Fletcher, afterwards Mrs. 
Christison, will send them to him, her only sur- 
viving son, at the above address. They will be 
copied in autotype, and carefully sent back to 
their respective owners, if these will send him 
their addresses. Mr. Fletcher believes that the 
letters will form a most instructive and amusing 
illustration of the reigns of George III., George IV., 
William IV., and the earlier years of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 


Mr. A. GwyTHER writes :—‘“‘ In reference to Cot. 
LEacu’s correction about the 24th Regiment’s name 
of ‘Howard’s Greens’ (ante, p. 211), I quite accept 
his explanation of my mistake, I did not realize 
that there were two regiments—the 19th and 24th 
—having almost the same nickname, as ‘ Green 
Howards’ and ‘ Howard’s Greens.’” 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
soe the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane. E.C. 


To_ secure insertion of communications corre. 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ee in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages ta 


which they refer. yen om yee who repeat 


queries are requested to the second com. 


munication ‘* Duplicate.” 
J. F. pe C. and 8S. T.—Forwarded. 











